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Foochow College. 
President, Rev. L. P. Peet, Yale ’85 and ’88. 
ESTABLISHED 1853; INCORPORATED 1909; TEAcHERS 16 ; STUDENTS 
265 ; GRADUATES SINCE 1894 ARE GRADUATES AND FORMER s1U- 


DENTS ARE AT WORKIN 7 PROVINCES AND 5 COUNTRIES. 


BUILDINGS: ONE RECITATION BUILDING, ONE DormirorY wit 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 200 STUDENTS, ONE RECITATION BUILDING AND 
DORMITORY COMBINED, ONE SMALL ADMINISTRATION ‘BULLDING. 


Needs: Science Hall, Estimated Cost $10,000. 


Library 2.000. 

Assembly Hall, 6.000. 

Endowment of 200.000. 


Foochow CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Dean, Rev. L. Hodous, Hartford 1900. 


THEOLOGICAL TRAINING BFGUN IN 1853. TEACHERS AND LECTUR- 
ERS 6; STUDENTS 2; GRADUATES SINCE 1895 ARE 43; IN ACTIVE 
SERVICE 35. 

Needs: Building for the Housing of the School. 


Estimated Cost $10,000. 
Endowment | 


Foocbow Girls’ College. 
Miss M. Garvretson, Prinerpal. 

Location, PONASANG ; ESTABLISHED 1854; TeacuERrs 14; STU- 
DENTS 107; GRADUATES 71; BUILDINGS: TWO DORMITORIES AND 
RECITATION HALLS COMBINED. 

Needs: Bndowment $100,000. 
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Two Meetings With Chinese Workers. 
Rev: J. E. Walker, D. D. 


On my return to Shaown at 
the beginning of this vear, 1 
soon found that the Chinese 
mind was in a different temper 


than it used to be. From 


ohsequious attitude thev had 
changed to an over self as- 
sertive attitude. This seemed 
more characteristic of the lead- 
ers among the Christians than 
elsewhere; for they are more 
enlightened and wide awake, and 
more <«lissatisfied with China’s 
past than are the masse3 about 
them. But this aggressive spirit 
not only made them touchy 
toward the missionaries, but also 
toward each other. One thing 
also was evident; this frame of 
mind was not favorable to the 
development of kindliness, for- 
bearance, and compassion. But 
compassion is the key note of 
Christ’s Gospel. 

We had decided to have our 
Spring Meeting with our Chinese 
workers at a village called Jén- 
Shou which in Shaowu 
is Nin-shieu, and in Foochow is 

ng-séu. To reach this place 
from Shaowu we had to go down 


the river by boat to Shui-kou 
Chat (9k the local 
dialect this is known as Sui-keu 
Tsai. is about 45 miles from 
Shaowu. Spending the night 
there we then went Inland near- 
Iv a davs walk, crossing a 
mountain about 1500 feet high. 
The meetings were held in what 
had once been a tea hong, in 
which hundreds of men and 
women could work during the 
day, and scores of men could 
sleep at night. As the place 
was away off at one edge of our 
large field, and some had_ to 
travel as mnch as 100 to 125 
miles to get there, we did not 
have a large attendance aside 
from our regular workers. 

The special topic for consider- 


ation at this meeting was “Com- 


passion;’ and it treated 
under two heads. 


DIVINE COMPASSION, and 

_ CHRISTIAN COMPASSION. 
Following a plan which Mr. 
Storrs introduced last year, I 
assigned the former topic to 
pastor Chang and the 

latter topic to Pastor Kan ( 
fifi), and each chose his own 
speakers for the subtopics under 


these two heads. One half day 
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was given to each topic; and 
both were very satisfactory. We 
had from eight to ten addresses 
on various subdivisions. They 
were brief, earnest, scriptural, 
and to the point. I was espe- 
cially interested in the address 
of Mr. Wang Kuoh-ang (=f 
4). Heisa native of that region, 
and his ancestral home is only 
a few miles from Jen-shou. At 
the time of his conversion he 


was a confirmed opium smoker, 


and he had a very painful time 
in breaking off; but by God's 
grace he succeeded. In the sum- 
mer of 1900 he suffered severe 
persecution. In this same village 
of Jen-shou a crowd set upon 
him, and dragging him to the 
outskirts of the village forced 
night-soil down his throat. 

He began his address by dwell- 
ing on the unsparing severity 
with which Christ denounced 
the covetous and hypocritical 
Seribes and Pharisees, till I 
thought he had missed the point; 
and then he presented Christ 
nailed to the cross by these 
wicked men, and yet in the 
depths of his compassion pray- 
ing, “Father forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” 
It was a forcible presentation of 
the subject, and all the more 
striking coming from this _par- 


ticular man in this particular 


village. 
The evening of each day was 
given to Gospel work. The 


preachers were divided in class- 
es and went to various points in 
the village to preach the Gospel 
to such companies as they could 
assemble. We would never think 
of preaching from the geneolog- 


ical tables in Matthew and Luke; 
yet this was done by one of the 
pastors in addressing a small but 
intelligent company of men who 
had gathered about us in a pri- 
vate house; and it gave hima 
very good vantage ground from 
which to discuss the subject of 
ancestral worship. The passaye 
helps to show the difference be- 
tween honoring the memory of 
one’s ancestors and making lit- 
tle gods of them. | 

From Jen-shou about a dozen 
of our preachers walked 50 miles 
over two mountain ridges to 
Yang-k’ou. Several of them 
covered the ground in one day. 
I went about 15 miles by sedan 
chair to the river and then about 
forty miles by 1iver to Yang- 
k’ou. Mr. Storrs went westward 
on foot about thirty miles and 
struck the river 25 miles below 
Shaowu whither he had to re- 
turn to look after the Boys’ 
Boarding School. 

At Yang-k’ou there was a four 
days’ gathering for Bible study 
under the management of Rev. 
W.L. Beard of the Y. M. C. A., 
who had come up for this pur- 
pose from Foochow. The Rev. 
F. Bankhardt of the Methodist 
Mission at Yen-ping, forty miles 
below Yang-k’ou, also joined in 
with us; and there was about 
an equal attendance of Amert- 
can Board and Methodist Chin- 
ese workers. Mr. Beard, Mr. 
Bankhardt and 1 gave one-hour 
discourses on various Biblical 
topics or portions of Scripture. 
Mr: Beard took the opening chap- 
ters of Hebrews and Mr. Bank- 
hardt did the same with I John. 
Two of mine were devoted to 
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tracing the rising enmity of the 
Scribes and Pharisees from its 
beginning to its termination. 

The matter of dialects was a 
little embarrassing. Some of our 
Shuowu men could not under- 
stand the Foochow dialect, and 
some of the Foochow’ men 
present understood the Man- 
darin imperfectly. Messrs Beard 
and Bankhardt used the Foo- 
chow; at the beginning I used 
the Mandarin, and then changed 
to the Foochow with much 
better attention from a_ large 
majority of the heareis. Man- 
darin is current only as a busi- 
ness medium, with but a limited 
vocabulary in common use in 
this part of the land. 

These meetings were a novel 
experience to many of the Chi- 
nese and seemed to be heartily 
enjoyed by them. It was espe- 
cially valuable to get the Chin- 
ese workers of two/missions In 
an undenominatioral gathering, 
and let them learn from lips of 
another denomination, what a 
common treasure we have in 
God’s word. 


BUDDING BLOSSOMS 
In The Shaowu Girls’ School. 
Miss Grace A. Funk. 


“Germs have burst, buds have 
blown and blossoms have bloom- 
ed into fruitage,” in the Shao- 
wu Girls’ School, since our last 
annual number of the Messen- 
ger. 

Springtime is the time for 
buds, and springtime is also the 
time for new pupils to enter 


the. schools in China, but the 
Elizabeth, Sheldon Lombard 
School has as yet no fast and 
hard rules forbidding the re- 
ceiving of a few new scholars at 
the beginning of the Fall term. 
So when school began the last 
day of September, among the 
seventy-five girls present could 
be seen one or two new faces. 
And because these new faces 
mean difficulties overcome and 
hardships endured; because they 
mean daily struggles, conquests 
and growth; and because they 
will mean untold power for 
good in future homes and com- 
munities, I am sure you will be 
as interested in them as we are. 

The first day of school there 
is somethings contagious about 
the spirit of it anywliere, either 
in America or China! But some 
of our girls look rather more 
tired, rather more dust-stained 
and travel worn than they do 
in the homeland; for coming to 
school In Shaowu is no joke. 
For the majority of them it 
means a long, hard journey over 
high mountains and through 
deep valleys, almost or entirely 
on foot. It meant this year 
being drenched by leavy rains. 
For one poor new girl it meant 
an unaccustomed walk ef twenty 
miles in a hot sun, that almost 
resulted in sunstroke. For sev- 
eral more it meant as long a 
walk on foot as though they had 
crossed the states of New Haimp- 
shire and Vermont. But there 
are no trains, and if there were 
they probably could not afiord 
to ride in them, even as they 
cannot afford to ride in a sedan 
chair. They must save that 
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precious three dollars that is to 
pay their board and tuition for 
aterm, and the fifty cents for- 
books, and the cash pieces for 
the church collection. 

No, coming to school is not 
an easy matter even for the Int- 
tiated. But for the new girls 
it means even more; for our 
buds are many of them grafted 
buds, from trees which have 
been reoted in paganism. 

Here comes, on the day he- 
fore school, a girl accompanied 
by the man who is to be her 
father-in-law. He stands in the 
place of her father for she has 
livel in his family for vears. 
They are accompanied by va- 
rious other members of the fa- 
mily, large and small, and by 
a Christian man to vouch for 
their character and standing in 
the community. The father-in- 
Jaw has a wonderful story to 
tell. Four years ago his son, 
the affianced husband of this 
girl, went to Foochow to study 
in the government schools there. 
One day he fell ill with asthma 
and with rheumatism and pos- 
sibly a few other things, and 
having a little knowledge of 
foreigners in Shaowu, he went 
to a foreign dispensary—-our own 
Dr. Kinnear’s dispensary. To 
quote his father, he was wonder- 
fully cured in one day. What 
is more, he had the gospel preach- 
ed to him there and he found 
it good medicine to his soul. 
So he immediately wrote back 
to his father that the doctrine 
is good, that they must all be- 
come learners, that the bride- 
to-be must unbind her feet and 
must go to the foreign ladies’ 


to miss. 


school, to study not only the 
doctrine, but everything else 
that they can teach her. So in 
the sixth imoon she unbound 
her feet, she began to attend 
church, and now, will the foreign 
ladies receive her into their 
beantiful school? She has stu- 
died when she was a little gir! 
for one term. 

It is too good an oppertunity 
for the bride-groom 
will not he ready for his bride 
for several years, and that 
time she will probably develop 
in steady Christian growth, and 
her mind will be trained to 
meet the growing demands mace 
upon the womem of China in- 
tellectually. and she will have 
learned useful Jessons in cleanh- 
ness and sanitation. is 
quite happy, and read halt 
through the First Reader the 
first. day. 

Another new girl is “middle 
Sheep” not a very pretty name 
for a girl, you say, but not so 
inappropriate, after all, for when 
she was first discovered in her 
mountain home she was as shy 
as any lamb, and not at all 
inclined to follow the new 
shepherds out into a strange- 
world where one reads _ books 
and lets one’s feet, small and 
lady-like, grow into great awk- 
ward ones like boys or ,slave 
girls. Fortunately for Middle 
Sheep, as she has already dis- 
covered, I think, she had been 
betrothed to the son of a preach- 
er, and he was by conscience 
bound to bring this stray sheep 
into the fold of Christ, if possi- 
ble, and so of course she must 
go to school. 
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The preacher, accompanied 
by one of the “finished products” 
of the Girls’ School went to see 
her in her mountain village, 
and they coaxed, exhorted and 
commanded until Middle Sheep 
and all her family consented, 
and off came the tight bandages 
from her feet. and on went the 
new shoes, and Middle Sheep 
came to school. That was last 
spring. This fall she has return- 
ed, radiant in new clothes. She 
is a full fledged student now, 
and does not care that her feet 
are getting larger every day, 
for after all she wasn’t a “black” 
sheep, but only one of the shy, 
stray lambs of the Good Shep- 
herd’s fold. Some day she will 
go to be one of the helpers in 
the women’s work in her father- 
in-law’s parish, and will hear 
herself the Lord’s command 
“Feed my lambs.” | 

But a great deal of interest 
centers this term around two 
new girls who have just come 
to us from Kiang Si, the next 
province. We are anxious to 
see them develope hut we are 
not more interested in them 
than they are in us, for haven’t 
they been talking, planning and 
locking forward to this for 
vears ? 

A number of years ago some 
of our workers went over the 
borders into Kiang Siand started 
a little church. After a while 
workers were scarce and there 
Was no one to send to- them. 
The little church grew less and 
less in numbers, but the good 
word had taken root in several 
homes, and it sprang up and 
brought forth fruit. 


| 


For several years a young 
man from this community has 
heen in the Boys’ Sehool, anid 
great was his desire that his 
sisters should come to our school, 
and’ gieat were evidently the 
tales that he had canied hone 
to them. Finally the day arriv- 
ed when they were to. start 
out into this wonderful new 
world and see for themselves. 
“Precious Gold” is sixteen, and 
“Tewelled Gold” fourteen, but 
they are tall for their age. They 
packed their clothing each in 
a neat bundle, and these with 
a cotton bed and a very thick 
comforter were the sum total 
of their baggage. It was a five 
days’ journey, and they could 
not hire a load carrier and a 
chair both, so they packed the 
bundles in the chair, and taking 
turns. sitting on top of their 
possessions they alternately rode 
and walked for five days until 
they reached the place of their 
anticipations. 

The people talked another 
language, and did queer things 
with Indian clubs and dumb 
bells, and had loard floors all 
over the house, that had to be 
scrubbed, and they sang strange 
songs in stiange ways, and play- 
ed strange games; but. Precious 
Gold and Jeweled Gold were 
too interested to be shy, and 
so although they couldn't speak 
the Shaown language as yet, the 
language of a smile is universal, 
and these two girls are rich in 
smiles. 

Therefore with smiling faces 
they picked up the dumb bells 
and tried to do what the others 
did; and with smiling faces 
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they swept and serubbed, and 
with their heads cocked on one 
side, more like two birds than 
two jewels, they smilingly essay- 
ed to sing the scale. When 
Junior Endeavor time came they 

knew what to do, for the Bible 
was the same Bible they had 
read at home, and the doctrine 
was the same doctrine, and 
prayer is prayer, whether it be 
in Shaowu, Kiang Si, or Hindu- 
stanee. 

They have only been with 
us a few days now, but we are 
pleased with them, and they 
are pleased with us. We are 
hopeful for these neglected ont- 
stations that can send us boys 
and girls like these, even while 
we are sad that we can do so 
little for them. But their hope 
lies in these very boys and girls 
who shall go back to be “ensam- 
ples of the believers in wore, 
in conversation, in charity, in 
spirit, in faith, in purity.” 

Some of the buds are natural 
growths. One is our pastor's 
little grand-daughter. Sehool is 
a natural thing to her. Her 
aunt is here, her cousins are 
here, and so are all her play- 
mates, and now. she has come, 
too, into her rightful inheritance. 

So whether they come from 
far or near, from Christian or 
heathen homes, we give them 
all a glad welcome, knowing 
that the Good Father. will 
multiply the seed sown and 
that the buds shall burst into 
flowers, and the flowers shall 
form fruitage for His Kingdom 
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Somz Fruits of the Girls’ School. 
MISS FRANCES K. BEMENT. 


We have passed Suin Cheng. 
one of the large river cities. so 
many times and reyretted that 
practically nothing had been 
done for women or children 
there; but this year we stopped 
and had a Bible Conference for 
them, and rejoiced to see the 
beginning which Mrs. Tien and 
her four daughters had made. 
If they had only. been prepared, 
and cone there and begun their 
work earlier—but perhaps the 
people were not ready; we are 
told that God makes no mistakes. 

Mr. Tien, the preacher, is an 
energetic man, bright and a 
goo:l speaker. He bas won more 
people for Christ ont in the 
villages than in Suin Chong 
proper, and the whole family 
are united in doing what they 
can for their people. The chapel. 
parsonage, and large two story 
school building are all united. 
The school building is far larger 
and better, with more light and — 
air than the cne in which I 
began the Girls’ Boarding School, 
with twenty-five Boarders. 
There are fifteen girls in the 
Suin Chong school this vear 
and they are very regular in 
attendance, both at school, 


Church and Sunday school. 


They passed well in the exami- 
nations given them. Not many 
places are as fortunate as Suin 
Chong in having sueh a fine, 
large “building and four young 


women trained in the Boarding 


School for workers. Of course, 
Mrs. Tien studied but a short 
time in the school, but she has 
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improved her time sinee, anid 
has been very faithful this year: 
and tho two of. the daughters 
have not yet graduated they 
do good work In the summer 
echool in thetr home. 

We were very lappy to see 
low well these young women 
did in their part of the Dible 
Conferences, it was the 


larger part. They spoke in 
Mandarin, not their native 
tongue, and seemed quite at 
home in it. But was most 


pleased with them between the 
meetings, When they did person- 
al work, not calling it such, 
nor even realizing that they 
were doing it, but just doing 
the most natural thing, and 
the only thing to do—telling 
how they had found peace and 
joy and gladness, and inviting 
the visitors to come and see. 

But we realize that here as 
In so many places the work has 
only just begun. Sunin Chong 
is a fine place for a foreign 
residence, and there are so many 
large towns all about it. If 
only two voung ladies could 
come and help in this good 
heginning, What an opportu- 
nity for some who want to help 
In a great work! 

Tsiong-loh, altho meaning 
“Increasing Happiness” has al- 
ways been hard place for 
Christian work. The people are 
not responsive anid receptive as 
they are in so many parts of 
our Shaowu field. No wonder 
Ken Chu “Golden Pearl” 
thought when she finished her 
course that she would rather 
remain and teach in the Board- 
Ing School then to go back home 


and begin edueational work = in 
her father’s parish. She knew 
her father had found it) very 
slow work trying to build up 
the ehureh there: and it Was 
a large undertaking and an 
unheardl of proceeding for’ a 
Chinese girl in Tsiong-loh to 
open a school Why, no girl 
had thought of sory to school 
bnt herself and perhaps two 
others in all those vears, 

But the tine seemed to have 
Imacine our joy when 
forty girls, all eager to learn, 
asked to enter the school! By 
crowding she could take thirty, 
the this is far more than one 
virl oucht to try to teach in 
China until methods have 
changed. The other ten = are 
Waiting until a place may be 
left vacant by sickness or for 
some other reason. Some of the 
virls are dauyvhters of govern- 
ment officials, and these offi- 
elals and their wives have come 
and visited the school, and are 
pleased with it. | 

Golden Pearl gathers the 
girls together for Sunday School 
while her father teaches the 


older people. Saturdays and 
some of the evenings  atter 
school, accompanied by — her 
father she goes to visit. the 


homes of her pupils or others 
who have asked to be tanght. 
She is attempting far too much, 
but it is hard to refuse when 
these who have had no chauce 
to learn ask to be taught what 
it means to be a Christian, and 
how to pray, and perhaps to 


read a few chapters in the Bible. 


I hope another fine 
girl to this home next year. 
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She will go as the danghter-in- 
law of the preacher, and every 
one will rejoice at her coming, 
she will help so much in the 
school and with the women. 
But Tsiong-loh is so far from 
Shaowu it does want a real live 
missionary a part of the time. 
If one of us could only go twice 
a year for a month, they urge. 
If we only could! But I feel 


as tho I were stealing the time — 


from the Boarding School when 
I go for only two days, the 
journey to and fro takes so long. 

“Pearl of the Doctrine” who 
has only acted as day school 
teacher and Bible woman in her 
uncle’s home and parish during 
vacations has won the hearts of 
the women and girls at Uo- 
piang. They want no one else. 

“Loving Gold” and “Fragrant 
Lotus” have done faithful, pains- 
taking work, tho not so brill- 
lant as some. Pastor Chany 
said he could not have done the 
work they have done, so well 
as they. 

Nu-ti the wife of the preacher 


up In the mountains of Nishitu 


has taught the women and girls, 
and prayed with and for them 
and lived among them a Chris- 
tian life, showing them day 
by day a Christian home. But 
they want enough to eat, and 
after working hard all day the 
Women are too tired to learn 
much. Some have been very 
earnest, running from work to 
spend an hour in study and 
then back to work again. And 
their wretched, dark, damp, 
gloomy homes! Half the world 
dloes not know how the other 
half lives. If they only cared! 
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We have just come from a 
Bible conference from Vien-kan. 
Our hoat was a little slow, and 
we did not reach the place until 
the morning when the meetings 
were to begin. When we did 
not arrive the evening before 
as we had planned, one poo 
woman wept. She thought we 
were not coming, and had been 
Jooking forward to that meeting 
for months. She had been so 
happy, the past few months 
since Dai Ti “Lead a Little Broth- 
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er’ had gone there, the new 


graduate, as Bible woman and 
Christian teacher. She and 
some of the other women had 
learned to love Jesus their Lord 
and Saviour, and they had 
united with the church. Of 
course she prayed every day 
and enjoyed it; and they had 
never seen anybody quite like 
Dai Ti and the other two grad- 
uates of the Girls’ School. These 
girl graduates had sat: down 
heside them, each taking one at 
a time. and had told them how 
much God loved ev ery one, and 
how more than human _ parent. 
He grieves when His children 
forget Him and wander away 
from home, and how He is 
sending everywhere those who 
love Him to bring back the 
wandering ones, just as_ the 
Shepherd searches out the lost . 
sheep, and how He never gives 
up until they are back in the 
Father’s household. 

Life had a new meaning to 
these women, and they were 
praying for others not yet won 
hack ; for there are many hin- 
drances here just as there are 
at home :—the peculiar manner 
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(f hair dressing, plastering the 
hair Gown and making it hang 
out behind like a paddle to a 
loat, or like the tail of a rooster 
takes each woman about two 
hours a Cay, and that leaves 
only time enough for household 
duties. But we rejoice over the 
few carnest cnes. This - place 
has only had a Church of its 
own this year, and over forty 
lave Jeamned to pray and nine 
have family prayers cr the 
blessing before meals. 

“Peautiful Orchid” feels some- 
tines that our work and your 
prayers have been wasted upon 
her. Petrethed when a child to 
one who bas grown up to be a 
spoiled, self-willed, opium sinck- 
er, she is forbidden by him to do 
any Christian work. but every 
Sunday morning when tke girls 
at the Boarding School are 
having their Christian Endeavor 
meeting she and’ some of the 
small children of the family 
eet cub in the garcen and 
there they pray together and 
worship God. She three 
ether school ‘girls: are the only 
Christians in the village, Iut 
they ie earnest and united, and 
God hears and answers prayer. 

“Beautiful Phoenix” spent 
only her last two school years 
With us, having studied some in 
Foochow before our arrival in 
China. She was married before 
‘She finished the comse, but we 
know that’ God is pleased with 
her, Ske taught a little day 
sci.ool for one year; Lut since 


then her home duties have taken 


her time. She has made a pleas- 
ant home for many an orphan 


andl widow, and many another 


one in uecd. She has comfort 
and kind words for every one; 
she never gels angry or impa- 
tient, and her example in the 
women's eetings and In person- 
al work is Leautiful. With her 
rour little ones she cannot spare 
more than one afternoon a week 
away fiom heme. I would not 
have it otherwise. Her home 
is a teal Christian home, and 
not only in name. Pupils on 
their wey to and from the Board- 
ing School are always mace 
welcome and at home, whether 
for two days or a month. She 
is a I Cor. 13: woman. 

Already over forty girls have 
gone out from the school as 
Christ‘ens and ere withessing 
that God is good. Gf course, 
the nine graduates aie able to 
do better werk than these whe 
have studied for but two or 
three years. All are being used. 

Why are the fruits so won- 
derful? They are Gorl’s, and 
He is always wonderful. lie 
many parts of the world He has 
called together bands of earnest 
Christians who are praying for 
His work in Shaowu. All over 
lowa there are groups of Endeav- 
overs who send their gifts and 
meet together to pray for the 
hoys and girls of Shaowu. Got 
is hearing and answering their 
prayers. One young woman who 
would gladly come and help us 
is not able to do so, but she does 
the next best thing-sends money 
for a Bible women—her substi- 
tute; and no one knows how 


auch good her prayers do. 


If you are not one of these 
friends who are helping Shaowu 


to bring forth fruits will you 
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not join us? JFe need you, and 
it will do you good. , 
Since Miss Walker’s return 
from America in April she has 
given most acceptable service 
in the Girls’ Boarding School 
eonducting choral classes. She 
has given three hours each week 
to this work when she coull 
scarcely spend the time from 
her other work. Who will come 
to Shaown as a music teacher ? 
There aie now thirty-one pupils 
trying to learn to play the organ, 
aud they are waiting for a 
teacher. One of the graduates 
does the best she can for them 
during this time of waiting. 


Medical Work In Shaowu. 
“ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN 
WORDS” 


This issue would not be com- 
plete without an account of the 
medical work that is being done 
by Dr. Lucy P. Bement for suf- 
fering humanity in the Shaownu 
field. But the truth is, one can- 
not be the only trained physician 
for a single citv and have much 
time left for literary work. How 
then can one minister to the in- 
firmities of a whole county and 
find time for even the short 
article that we wanted for this 
number ? One cannot wield the 
surgeon's knife with one hand, 
manipulate numberless pill 
hoxes with the other, and pen 
an interesting article calculat- 
ed to reluce the sympathetic 
friends at home to tears. and 
their pocket-books by at least 
one tenth, all at the same time. 


If you can, come and try it, and 
assure you that Dr. Bement 
will give you a warm welcoue. 

The autumn is the busiest 
season of the year for the physi- 
cian. Malarial patients throng 
the «dispensary, their wan faces 
and emaciated forms telling the 
story without words. Whatev- 
er malaria may be in America, 
it is no joke in China. The 
ubiquitous mosquito has done 
his work well. If one believed 
in the numberless evil spirits 
of the Chinese, the mosquito 
should be named as chief of 
them. For oh! the little babies 
with their heads covered with 
abscesses caused by mosquito 
bites are forceful witnesses to 
the musquito’s deadly powers. 

The morning after we re- 
turned from Foochow, Dr. Be- 
ment opened the dispensary 
with only one assistant. This 
makes the work doubly hard. 
In three minutes the patients 
were coming thick and fast. 
In fact, they were waiting for 
the doors to open. One man 
had walked fifty miles to secure 
medicine for his family, and 
another had come twenty miles 
for medicine for his wife. One 
of the teachers in our Girls’ 
School brought her baby suffer- 
ring from dysentery. The bahies 
aie always the most pitiful 
cases. One poor little fellow 
had his foot and leg scalded 
from the knee down, the week 
before, and nothing had been 
done for it. Another coming 
from twenty miles away had 
for one hundred days been 
suffering from disease that left 


‘the baby’s face a mass of raw 
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sores. Now he is well again. 
A woman who had suppuarating 
glands in the neck for three 
yeas came, hoping to Le eared 
inasmany days. From the next 
province, five days’ journey 
away, Came a young man, stone 
blind. He had been Jed all 
that long journey hoping that 
the foreign physician might do 
something to restore his evesight. 
There was no one to support 


his wife and mother, and this 


was his last hupe: 

And so the story runs from 
day today. If you can imagine 
Dr. Bement standing in a crowd- 

ed waiting room, surrounded by 
patients such as these, exami- 
ning them, and handing out 
medicine as fast as she can, you 
have the medical sitnation in 
a nutshell. This fall the pa- 
tients have averaged seventy- 
five to one hundred each morn- 
ing. 

Dr. Bement made a short trip 
to a mountain district just the 
other day. The situation is just 
the same in the country only 
rather more exaggerated. If you 
only had an opportunity once 
or twice? a year to see a doctor 
or procure medicine you would 
he there, too, with your pre- 
cious. pennies counted out, oh! 
so carefully, so as to get the 
most for your money. A doctor 
Is the very Lest drawing card 
for the evangelistic missionary, 
for you get such crowds as you 
would not have, were it not for 
the doctor’s presence. Whatever 
the needs of the soul may be, 
pain and despair are uppermost 
In the pagan mind. He who 
can allay these gets an excel- 
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lent opportunity to dispense the 
other healing as well. 

One morning before breakfast, 
Dr. Bement was called to give 
medical attention in three 
homes,—the pastor and his 
wife,—one of the teachers in 
the Boys’ School_—and to see 
two little boys and a slave girl 
In another home; and she came 
hack in time for a 7:30 A. M. 
breakfast, having walked a mile 
ane a half. 

The medical work in Shaowu 
is always on the move, and so 
is the Doctor. 


New Woman’s School Site and 
Volunteer Bible Women. 
MISS J. WALKER. 


We have a_ beautiful place 
for our new Woman’s School 
buildings, but we will have to 
do some landscape gardening in 
order to get it in good shape, 
and at present all there 1s on 
the place is one old tumble- 
down building, old walls, a 
choked up well, and one lop- 
sided old tree, but plenty of 
rich earth. The place is in the 
city opposite Dr. Bement’s Park- 
er Memorial Hospital. Ad- 
joining it is the Elizabeth Shel- 
don Lombard School for girls. 

Some of our friends would 
surely tell you that the Wo- 
men’s School buildings are near- 
ing completion as the bricks for 
the buildings are all bought and 
delivered, the tiles are being 
made, the doors and windows 
are finished, and the framework 
of the building. nearly «one. 
We intend to have the central 


~ 


nearby, 
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building for recitations, and on 
each side will be the cottayves 
where the women will live. 
How imany times I have been 
asked when I planned to open 
the Women’s School, and how 
soon the buildings would he 
done, and if I couldn't manage 
somehow to let this and that 
woman come and reat reoms 
and attend the study 
class in our East Gate Church. 

Last Thursday afternoon I 
went with some of our Volun- 
teer Bible women to, visit in 
the homes around us. The visits 
were good samples of what our 
Bible women do, so T am going 
to tell you somewhat about 
them. Each Thursday a_ band 
of women go forth with their 
Bibles and hymn. books to visit 
their friends and relatives about 
the city and neighboring villav- 
es. Last Thursday I went with 
Mrs. Chu, Mrs. Tu and mother 
In Bien. We went first to the 
home of a poor widow, an in- 
teresting little woman. She was 
raised to be a lady, and has 
very tiny bound feet. When 
a child she was even taught to 
ont Her baby boy was hardly 

a year old when her husband 
died, and since then she has done 
sewing day and night so as to 
raise her son and “support her 
mother-in-law. Her husband 
became a Christian a short time 
before his death, but for fifteen 
years’ she has refused: to even 
eome to church. . Now. that she 
has begun to yield and come to 
our meetings all her relations 
are objecting, s) we thought we 
would go and -try to help her, 
and reach some cf those who 


live in the same louse with 
her. In China many families 
live in the same house, so we 
always have a good number 
around us, We sang and preyed 
and talked with them—not in 
4 formal way—the trlking was 
almost wholly personal talks 
with different ones. It made 
me so happy to see how these 


Bible women have grown even 


this summer in their power to 
do personal work. They bave 
crown so much more sympa- 
thetic and winning. The wo- 
men jest couldn't help opening 
their hearts to them. There 
were several deaf old ladies to 
whom they had to talk quite 
loudly ; of course others sitting 
about the room heard and were 
glad; you could sce it in their 
faces. It was a beautiful af- 
ternoon of visiting with weary 
hearts. I do not know as I 
have ever visited in heathen 
homes before where I coul:l 
seein to see rest and comfort 
come to so many of the Fa- 
ther’s wandering children. We 
must pray for them and go to 
them again and again, or * that 
seed will be choked. There is 
so much to quench the Spirit 
in their lives. Pray with us. 

.. | have already heard that 
one of the women remarked 
that evening to her son that 
she thonght she would become 
a Christian, whereupon her son 
gave her a good scolding, asked 
what she would do with her 
Buddhist religion, and told her 
if she did turn Christian she 
might just pay back with in- 


terest ‘all the money he had 


spent for her on her Buddhist 
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religion. He wanted to know, 
too, what business she had mak- 
ing him a lot of bother and 
cost to supply her with vege- 
table food, and so on. The rel- 
atives of the little widow told 
her she was a fool to become 
a Christian ; that she would lose 
the Emperor’s reward for re- 
maining a faithful widow all 
these years. She is learning, 
tho, that an Emperor's reward 
is nothing compared with God! s 
reward. 


Being A Chinese School Boy. 
Rev. C. L. Srorrs, Jr. 


“Hey, get out of there and 
leave me alone”. 

“No, I won’t. Hustle out. 
You've cot to help me in the 
breakfast relay you know,” ani 
the boy again dives into the 
musquito curtain and tries to 
strip the thick wadded covelet 
from his sleepy school chum. 

“I tell you leave me alone. I 
haven’t got to help about break- 
fast. I did ‘Sacred Preacher's’ 
garden work for him yesterday 
and he promise to do my stint 
this morning; so you get out 
and leave me alone.” A ‘drowsy 
head buries itself for a moment 
under the coverlet ; but in vain. 

“He’s sick with the malaria, 
I’m telling you, so you've just 
got to turn out.” Thus by dint 
of argument and phy sical force 
mn rapid sequence, ‘Counsele:l 
of Ancestors’ manages to get his 
chum to take an interest in 
the affairs of the day. 

The boys hastily slip into two 
extra garments apiece, step into 
their shoes, and descend to the 
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kitchen back of selhool. 
Here the cook already has the 
cooking-range fires going. Over 
one fire hole is a great. black 
shallow kettle with hot water. 
The boys dip out a little into 
the face basins they have brought 
down with them, wring 
their face cloths in the piping 
hot water and apply immedi- 
ately to face and neck, an opera- 
tion calenlated to make a wes- 


terner cringe as much as his 
cold Lath would a Celestial. 


-This is all the toilet for now. 


It would take much too long 
properly to comb out that long 
pigtail down their backs. That 
will have to wait until after 
breakfast, which seems also the 
proper time for teeth scrubbing. 

sy this time the first rising 
bell has rung. The Loys s begin 
to carry bowls and cliopsticks 
from the kitchen cupboard into 
the «dining reom arrange 
them on the nine, square, bare 
tabtes, each with its four, hard, 
saw-horse benches for two sit- 
ters apiece. 

“Aw.! Just look at this will 
you?” growls Caleb the second 
boy. “That gang last night 
didu’t half do their work.” He 
holds out two bowls with suspi- 
cions of yesterday’s evening 
meal still clinging to them. 
“I’m going to tell “Mr. Storrs ; 
its a dirty shaine.” “Don’t you 
do it,” rejoins ‘Counseled’, as we 
shall call him for short. “You 
know you shitk yourself if I’m 
not around; and besides Mr. 
Storrs has hands more than full 
already. He’d likely come down 
here and wash’ em himself, if 
you said any thing.” 
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‘Counseled’ is a third year 
boy, and, unlike his chum, not 
blessed with a Christian name, 
possibly because he is not a 
preacher’s son. Ilis father is 
a poor country tailor, happy 
enough to think that his son 
is getting such good schooling 
at half charges, for most of the 
boys who get scholarships are 
impecunious preachers’ sons. 
The “cut-and stitcher’, as the 
term is, showed his appreciation 
last spring by bringing the mis- 
sionary a fat capori when the 
spring conference chanced to 
be held at his town two days 
distant from Shaowu. 

After the frugal repast of 
soft-boiled rice and a few vege- 
tables, when the dishes have 
been washed and put away, 
‘Counseled’ completes his toilet 
and then hurries off to sweep 
and dust his class room, part 
also of his daily routine. This 
doesn’t leave him much _ time 
before the bell rings for morn- 
ing prayers. The foreign teach- 
ers -are late this morning, 
however, so that he has been 
in his place in the big assem) ly 
room some minutes when the 
little group file in, Miss Walker, 
Dr. Walker, Mr. Storrs, Mr. 
Chang, and last, with stately 
deliberation in rediculous con- 
trast with the precipitate for- 
eigners, Mr. Chu, the teacher 
of classics. 

‘Counseled’ is a little taken 
back to be called on to make 
the morning prayer. Evidently 
the principal has lost his prayer 
list and doesn’t know that it is 
not his turn; nonetheless he 
makes a straightforward simple 


prayer of praise and petition 
in the phrase with which from 
much hearing he is quite fa- 
miliar. Then comes a_ short 
period of voice culture, so to say, 
under the vigorous leadership 
of Dr. Walker. ‘Couneeled’ 
enjoys it hugely but he has 
learned not to shout the hymns 
at the top of his voice as _ the 
little tads do. 

Lessons in Geography, Eng- 
lish, and Chinese, and one study 
period, occupy all the morn- 
ing. He looks forward eagerly 
to next year when, an upper 
class boy, he will not have 
to study in the big class room, 
but can take his algebra, or 
grammar, to the privacy of his 
own room. At dinner time 
he takes comfort in watehing 
another group of fellow students 
be the “slavies”’, as the waiters 
and dish washers often get call- 
ed. The afternoon brings les- 
sons in Chinese penmanship, 
alithmetic and Bibie. The first 
is a terrible bore, he finds it 
hard to put thru when so many 
of the others are slighting it. 
It’s these western books and 
studies with their glimpses of 
undreamed-of things that fasci- 
nate him; not the plodding 
strokes of a hair brush; or the 
wearisome decifering of age-old 
incidents and maxims. In com- 
mon with all modern school 
boys in China he gives the learn- 
ing of his fathers a back seat. 

Four o'clock comes; and 
good !—to-day the exercise is to 
be the single stick drill, not 
that stupid pushing of dumb- 
bells into the air. The boys 
romp and roll each other over 
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the greensward for some tmin- 
utes until a great voice with a 
foreign accent rings out the 
command,—“Fall in.” <As_ he 
waits for the command to be 
obeyed,the owner of the voice 


sometimes thinks of patient 
“Old Doc” back in his college 


gymnasium standing with his 
roll-call book for five, eight, 
and even ten minutes, waiting 
for order to come out of that 
howling chaos. | 

After drill, ‘Counseled’ is free 


for an hour and a half to do 


as he pleases. To-day he goes 
with his chum Caleb to the 
latter’s home at the south gate 
chapel; for Caleb’s father is the 
preacher at the south gate. In 
the great romp of children 
which fills that house to over- 
flowing, “Counseled” can forget 
how far away from home he is, 
and the fact that he hasn’t been 
blessed with any brothers or sis- 
ters. The boys came back to the 
school thru the fields outside 
the city wall, a road which both 
of them enjoy more than the 
narrow, nasty streets of the city. 
The fading sunlight hnrries up 
their tardy footsteps, lest they 
have Hobson’s choice at the 
evening meal and have to wash 
their own dishes for being late. 

Supper over, our ambitious 
friend gets a chance at the 
school organ which has been 
going continuosly since school 
hours were over, Already by 
dint of much _ persistence and 
frugal use of spare moments he 
has. managed to learn eight 
hymns. The boys who know 
how to play are mighty selfish 
about it and only two or three 
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ever help him with a suggestion 
as to how the queer, foreign, 
sound-box is managed. In the 
midst of his efforts with 
the new tune the study bell 
rings, and he has to desist for 
a two hours pull at to-morrow’s 
lessons. He'd like to be upstairs 
with no teacher to see how 
much of his time he wasted, 
but in his heart he knows he’s 
better in the large school room 
where he is. Isn’t that “Long 
Riches” just flunking every 
thing this term since he inade 
the third class and had the 
privilege of studying 1 in his own 
room 

At 9 o'clock the principal, 
who has been hearing a class 
of seniors in English comes in 
for evening prayers. Tbe boys 
read the psalm for the day in 
rotation, old fashioned family 
worship style, The evening hymn 
sounds out lustily even tho 
some of the little tads are asleep 
with their heads on. their desks. 
Of the principal’s prayer ‘Coun- 
seled’ always enjoys the courage 
more than the diction. Maybe 
he could learn some English it 
he would only plunge in like 
that. 

Somewhat symbolic of the 
bitter-sweet of every day's ex- 
periences, this day 1s rounded 
off for ‘Counseled’ with two, 
huge, sugar-coated, quinine pills 
in gompany with all his fellows; 
for the principal seems to have 
forgotten how much quinine 
costs, in his determination not 
to have a lot of boys laid off 
on the sick list. 

There are only ten minutes 
now before the “lights out” bell. 
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but that’s plenty of time to slip 
surreptitiously into “Heaven- 


born’s” room who yesterday 
' fooled him into biting a piece 


of wood for a piece of “ground 
melon.” A wash basin, a pair 
of shoes, and an umbrella are 
quickly slid into the great roll 
of thickly-wadded quilt, to be 
discovered only when, after 
lights are out, “Heaven-born,” 
who is always fooling arcund 
late, runs his bare shins down 
upon them. 

Then with a good conscience 
and a grateful heart for his 
happy lot, ‘Counseled’ turns in 
to his own slumbers. 

Shaowu, October, 1909. 
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ECITORIAL. 


This issue is devoted espec- 
lally to the Shaown field. It is 


the most distant station of the 


mission, and situated iu the 
extreme north-west part of the 
province, and even overlaps into 
the adjoining province of Kiaug- 
si. Territorially it larger 
than all the other stations of 
the missionecombined. It has 
great possibilities, favorable 
conditions and grounds for much 
hope, but it is insufficiently 
manned. The members of the 
station naturally desire to make 
the station and its needs more 
widely known and so _ utilize 
every opportunity to bring their 
work to the attention of the 
home constituency. 

The present number gives 
some insight into the daily 
work and experiences, and some 
results of mission effort; and 
incidentally, between the lines, 
it also reveals how hard pressed 
each one is in the work, and 
how greatly in need of reinforce- 
ment. And in this connection 
we are glad to say that a new 
family, Rev. E. D. and Mrs. 
Kellogg of Bangor, Me., has 
been appointed to the Shaowu 


field, and has already arrived. 


The August Number of the 
Missionary Herald gives a pict- 
ure of the Shaowu Girls’ School, 
and a general account of the 
Shaowu field, and other work 
of the American Board in China, 
which the readers of that ex- 


cellent magazine might reread 
with profit. 


The Fukien Y. M. C. A. 
Summer Conference held at 
Foochow, was doubtless the 
best of any since they were 
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begun. There was a good rep- 
resentative attendance of about 
fifty. The program was well 
chosen, and the platform ad- 
dresses were more than usually 
able, appropriate and helpful. 
The spirit of the conference 


seemed to be excellent,—harino- 
mous and sympathetic. The 
results to the students and 


others attending eannot but be 
beneficial aud lasting. 


TypHoons. On the 15th and 
16th of September two of the 
severest storms ever known in 
this region passed over Foochow. 
The first was characterized by 
violence of wind, and the second 
by excessive and long-continued. 
down pour of rain. The loss 
of life among the boat popu- 
lation was great, amounting to 
several hundred at least, and 
probably to over a thousand 
between Foochow and Amoy. 
A small steamer running be- 
tween Foochow and Hinghua 
Was lost, and some two hundred 
people drowned, mostly literary 
men who were returning home 
froin examinations at Foochow. 
Considerable damage was done 
to houses and school buildings 
in the three missions. requiring 
several thousand dollars to re- 
pair them. 

The Y. M. C. A: building and 
‘one or two foreign houses were 
badly damaged. Large trees by 
the score were either broken 
down or torn up by the roots. 
Most of the cottages on Ku- 
_liang Mt.’ where the tission- 
aries and’ others spend the 
summer: yacation were injured, 
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some of them very badly, re- 
quiring hundreds of dollars 
each to put them in good re- 
pair. Fortunately most of the 
people had left the mountain 
so that no one suffered personal 
injury, tho several families had 
to escape in the storm to the 
most fortunate-neighboring cot- 
taves. 


It gives us much pleasure to 
ehronicle the coming on Octo- 
her Ist of Miss A. J. Meebold of 
Chicago, IIL, to join the Ing- 
hok station. Her year’s expe- 
rience in teaching the colored 
people in the South will be a 
good preparation for the work 
she will take up there. 


Miss Martha Wiley has_ re- 
turned from her furlough in 
season to resume her place as 
teacher, at the beginning of the 
Fall Term, in Foochow College, 
where she has done such eft- 
cient work for a number of 
years. 


It is with deep regret that 
we have to record the death, 
on October 18th of Miss Alice 
Hall, frem inflammation of the 
howels. It was a great shock 
to us all. She had only recent- 


ly returned from her summer's 


rest at Kaliang, apparently in 
the best of health, and taken 
up her duties in the Girls’ 
School at Diong-loh. A sud- 
den and severe attack of bowel 
trouble led her to be moved to 
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Foochow where she could get 
better and more constant med- 
ical treatment. But in a few 
days there was a sudden turn 
for the worse, and at eleven 
o'clock Monday night she passed 
peacefully on to a higher ser- 
vice beyond. 

Miss Hall was a faithful, 
earnest, conscientious, efficient 
worker, and was always ready 
to go and work where she was 
most needed. Her loss to the 
mission is great. She had near- 
Jy completed five years of ser- 
vice, and was nearing the time 
of greatest efficiency in the 
knowledve and use of the Jan- 
guage in both teaching and 
speaking. Her regular work 
had been in the Girls’ Colleze 
at Ponasang, but as Diong- loh 
was needing some one to go 
and piece out some one who 
was on furlough she gladly 
went there at the beginning 
of this year to: have charge of 
that school. Her sudden de- 
parture casts a heavy gloom 
over the mission. We sympa- 
thize deeply with her father 
and sister, and with her many 
other friends who will greatly 
mourn her loss. 


Please vemember, While read- 
ing this Shaowu number, that 
that great five-county station 
takes a week or more to cross it 
on foot. That there are seventy 
places called cut-statious where 
religious services are held, with 
only three native pastors and 
twenty-nine unoidained men 
to rely upon. The rest are 
school teachers, colporters, an. 


other volunteer help, who do, 


of course, the best they can, 


but who are not fitted to do 


the important responsible work 
that needs to be done. There 
are twenty-nine sehool teachers, 
and twenty-six Bible women, 
mostly untrained, but who have 
to be used rather than have 
none. Among these seventy 
preaching places are twenty- 
two organized churches, of which 
three are self-supporting. After 
nearly thirty-three ‘years of 
hard work, against many difh- 
cult and discouraging condi- 
tions, by a handful of missionar- 
ies, and some of the time none, 
with the help of a few partially 
trained assistants, the mem- 
bership has reached to between 
eight and nine hundred. Last 
year there were eight Sunday 
Schools with over four hundred 
Migs There are two promis- 
Boarding Schools, one for 
i with forty pupils, and one 
for girls with over one hundred 
pupils—over one hundred forty 
last year. There are two medical 
works, one for men and one 
for women. These do a large 
and useful work. Last year 
the women’s medical work alone 
gave out over thirteen thou- 
sand prescriptions in eight 
months, men’s medical 
work did the same amount the 
year before... This is one of the 
most helpful forms of mission 
work that can be done in China. 
The native contributions to 
church work last year were 
over $1925. Mexican, and over 
$300 Mexican toward the edu- 


cational work. And if you will 
remember that it is hard for 
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nine Chinese out of every ten, to selves in matters pertaining to 
vive one cent silver, as itis for the soul and mind. May this 
our average church member at arouse in us a spirit of emula- 
home to give five cents in gold— tion if nothing more, and lead 
that is ten times as much, since. us to try and do more, either 
one cent gold equals two cents in personal service, or with 
silver—you will be able to appre- our means, to help save and 
ciate their spirit of sacrifice, uplift such willing and needy 
and also realize how much they people. : 
are trying to do to help them- 
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HING CHONG CO. 


General Merchants, and 
COMMISSION AGENTS, 


PROPRIETOR OF F OOCHOW BAKERY. ae 
Agents For The Yan On | 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Purveyors of Meat. 


STEAMERS AND SAILING VESSELS CHARTERED. 
-FOOCHOW, CHINA. 


HENG SING & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


Silk Materials, Cotton and Grass-cloths, Sundries. 
ALSO 
A LARGE STOCK OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE AND 


Fancy ARTICLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FOOCHOW, CHINA. 
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“THE ONION”. 


Is published at Shanghai every Wednesday at $5 a year, silver. Postage 
extra. Foreign $3.00 gold. It contains among other things, editorials on 
temperance; local and social questions; mail notices; advertisements; a 
market report; notices of births, marriages and deaths; and some four pages 
of local, outport and. general news. | 
W. R. KAHLER, 
Editor and Proprietor 
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S$ng-bok Hs we Found it on our Return. 


We reached home in January after our most delightful 
furlough in the homeland. The new house was ready for us. 
Dr. and Mrs. Whitney had arranged everything so that we could 
step In and begin house-keeping at once. 


It was a cold rainy night when we arrived but booming 
firecrackers and a warm welcome as our little sampan came up 
through the roaring rapids to the city made up for the discom- 
forts of the trip. It really seemed like getting home. " 


In the days that foilowed while trying to get settled we 
were constantly interrupted by visiting friends, some Chris- 
tians, some heathen, some from near, some from long Cistances. 
It stirred our hearts to find that our coming did really mean 
something even to those not allied with the church and whom 
we hardly felt we knew at all. 


At the end of a week it seemed best to start 
Touring Again immediately on a tour up country. Pastor 

Ling who had done the touring in my absence 
had been waiting some weeks for me to take this trip with him. 
Dr. Whitney was here to conduct the examinations at the close 
of the school year and look after things and he advised our going 
at once. Early Friday we made our start with two carriers 
loaded down with bedding, clothes and food for two weeks. 


It did seem natural to once more be travelling over these 
familiar Chinese roads. It is hard walking on these round 
smooth river stones that, partially buried in a long straight row, 
constitute so much of our country roads. Not once did we hear 
the ‘‘Honk honk’’ of an automobile behind us nor the ‘‘Klang 
klang’’ of an electric car that spoke of death and destruction. 
Birds and brooks and roaring waterfalls made nature’s music 
over the peaceful-mountain sides and teeming valleys. In the 
villages we met old friends with their welcome and questions, 
“When did you come back? Are you all well? Are your 
venerable parents and friends in America all well? You have 
been gone such a long time!’ 
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That night w: stopped at the home of a Christian and 
slept again in the dark close bed room ofa Chinese house. 
There were several beds as it was the one large room of the 
house. Along one side on the long table stood the family idols 
and the fall crop of rice and sweet potatoes was piled in another 
corner. But a good little company gathered for evening prayers, 
aud later the mother came to ask about her oldest boy entering 
school next month. 


After our twelve mile walk we slept well even though the 
room was poorly ventilated and totally without light. 


After a breakfast of rice and milk, sweet potatoes and 
eggs our little company started on, for it was Saturday and we 
wanted tu reach the next chapel before Sunday. 


On through large villages and over mountain passes, 
through beautiful groves of tropical fruit we went all the morning, 
stopping only at noon for dinner in a native inn, and before 
dark we reached the first chapel. 


Here we had a hearty welcome froin the preacher 
In the Christian and his family and the Christians. Situated in 
Chapels. one of the wickedest villages in Ing-hok, a 
, market town on the river, this little chapel and 
Christian company are doing a remarkable work. They are 
supported by the young people of Perry Center, N. Y. When it 
became dark the preacher pointed ruefully to the little glass 
lamp that for years had been the only illumination of the chapel 
and told how it had finally gone beyond repair. I was glad I 
could tell him that the Primary S. S. children in Perry Center 
had brought to me while I was there 150 pennies from their 
birthday bank and that with it I had bought a good Rayo lamp 
and the load carriers had brought it that day in my baskets. 
So we got it down and had it filled and lighted to the delight 
of all. Since then that little church in that dark filthy village 
street has been letting its light shine! 


Next day was Sunday and the church was filled both 
morning and afternoon. I was inpressed by many things during 
the day. I rejoiced to see that the Christians had grown. They 
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talked about the church and its problems as though they really | 
were their own and they felt the obligation of solving them. 
Again I found they were planning to send their boys to school 
and they wanted a Christian school started in their village. Alas 
we could not do it! It would take I suppose a hundred dollars 
to locate and open a good Christian school there. It ought to be 
possible. It would be of almost equal power in combating super- 
stition and heathenism in this village where baby girls are still 


put to death as soon as born and boys grow up to become gam- 
blers, opium sots and worse. 


I could not help contrasting the conditions with those 
that existed eight years ago when Mr. Beard and I first visited 
the place. Then there were in all this great district but three 
Christians. Today the chapel was well filled and more than thirty 
were communicants at the table of our Lord and in the afternoon 
the Endeavor Society met for a good wide awake meeting. I 
learned from the preacher of the personal work being done and 
new learners being brought into the church. Monday morning 
we left early thanking God for the work he had done here. 


Eighteen miles brought us Monday night, in the rain, 


to Sung-kan city, the largest place in all the west district 
of Ing-hok. 


Since we left for America the young preacher 

A Fruitful Life here had died of bubonic plague leaving his wife 
Ended and his mother to care for three little ones. I 
wish you could have known him as I have for 


the past eight years. A more gentle, lovable Christian disciple 
I have never known. 


He was taught of God in the school of prayer and self- 
sacrifice. He loved men and God used him to save many of the © 
young men of this city. Knowing him as I did and the. life he 
had lived among them I was not surprised to find them still 
true earnest Christians after these two years in which the church 
had been without a preacher or a place of meeting. They had 


fixed up and occupied a loft over a store where they were 
holding meetings. 
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They took me out to the bank of the beautiful river and 
shewed me where they had made his tomb, and they told me 
how in those dark days they had proven themselves true Chris- 
tian brothers to the afflicted family, how one of the old men went 
repeatedly to help and took the plague himself and died. ‘They 
gave of time, money and labor to help the mother and wife to 
their home and friends in distant Foochow. 


These young men wanted to lease a permanent home for 
the church in this city. We finally found such a place, accessible 
to the main street of the city yet a suitable quiet place for the 
Church. It will take two or there hundred dollars to give this 
growing promising church a permanent home. I finally gota 
lease of half the house for aiteen years. I surely hope we can 
make it permanent. 


I can never forget the second night we were there. They 
gave us a feast, a real Chinese feast, with indescribable dishes 
seemingly without number. | 


It lasted until 10.30 p. m. When we were finally through 
with the supper they said, now we must have a service tonight. 
So at 11 p.m. we gathered in the cold upper loft of that 
old store for the evening preaching service. We asked Pastor 
Ling to preach and it so well illustrates the apt. use of the 
Scripture’made by the Chinese, I want to tell youa little ot 
his discourse. 

As the clock struck eleven he opened the service 
An Apt Chinese and took for his Scripture lesson Acts 20 where 
Sermon Paul at Troas in his farewell discourse continued 
preaching until midnight and Eutychus sitting 

in the window apart fell asleep to his serious harm. 

In his thirty minute sermon the pastor made three appli- 
cations to the lives of that company of young men. First the 
folly and danger of aloofness. He should not have been sitting 
apart in the window but among the others. 

Second, he had lost interest in Paul’s teaching. He was 


not earnestly desirous to learn all he could of the wonderful 
truth. 
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Third, his companions were also to blame, vecattse seeing 
the danger in which Eutychus was, seeing him alone in the win- 
dow and perhaps nodding they should have warned him, called 
to him, pulled his sleeve, and saved him from falling at all. 


Like Paul the good pastor continued his discourse and 
excellent advice to the young men until midnight. But no one 
fell asleep this night! 


The next week we visited three other important chapels, 
-—each interesting, each a chapter in itself and to tell it all would 
be too long a story. 


I do want to tell you a little about the last chapel visited. 
Far up in a rich plateau is a village of some ten thousand people. 
For a long time they had been asking me for a preacher. There 
was a very promising opening here and no other work for many 
miles. At last, while we were at home, the Church in Three 
Rivers, Mass., determined that they would like to have a share 


in that work and sent fifty dollars to support a preacher and 
open the chapel. 


The people themselves rented and furnished the chapel 
and also the house where the preacher and his wife live. She has 
a little school for the women and children and I found some 
sixty learners already enrolled in this chapel. A good work 1s 
evidently well inaugurated. Four men have been baptized during 
the first year of the work and others are preparing. 


Learners are kept on probation in the 

Requirements for churches one year or more as the case may 
Church Membership require in order that these young people 
out of heathenism may have both a clear 

understanding of what is involved in becoming Christians and 
also that they may have formed habits of Christian conduct and 
given evidence of the change in their lives. For example they 
must learn to read the Bible and pray. They must have tormed 
the habit of Sabbath observance and have been for some nionths 
regular in their attendance at Church. They must kuow the 
gospel story and the fundamental teachings of Christianity. Of 
course they must have freed themselves totally from all share 
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_ in idolatry since they became learners, also in regard to the use, 


sale and raising of opium. . 


I often also hear them ask the candidates such questions 
as these ‘‘How do you treat your daughter-in-law?’’ or ‘‘Hast here 
been less scolding in your house since you became a Christian?’’ 


We were home in time for New Year. 

China’s New Year This year it came on February tenth. It is 

Celebration the national holiday, the universal birthday 

of China’s millions, the one day of the year 

for new clothes, an abundance to eat and leisure to enjoy it. 

Debts must all be paid before sunrise and to ask a man for a bill 
after sunrise is entirely wrong and against all standards. 


The missionaries must keep open house these cays and 
especially those who are just back from America. We were glad 
to do it even if it was tiresome. We are here to touch their 


lives at as many points as possible. Here is always a great 
opportunity. 


They come in companies from early morni:g until late 
at night for days and if the weather is fine for weeks together. 
But here is the great opportunity of the missionary family. 
The good done if they are received and welcomed can not be 
measured. Doors of opportunity will be opened into homes and 
villages and. schools that could be secured in no other way. 
One comes to realize after a little the wearing burden that lame 
to the Master from the multitudes of men, women and little 
children that so contsantly followed Him and must we not learn 
from hts patience with them how we ought to walk. 


Five days after New Year came the Christians 

Annual from all over the district for the Annual New 
Convention Year Convention week. Good singing, inspiring 
addresses, lectures, reports, business but most of 

all heart-searching sermons and prayer meetings are the order of 
these conventions. One hundred of our best men and women 
come together for this week at the opening of the year, then go 
out with new zeal, new devotion, new courage to carry the hight 
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farther into the darkness, to win other souls for the Master. It 


was remarked by two of our older missionaries that never in 
their long experience in China had they heard such uniformly 
solid, helpful, spiritual discourses as during this week. It is in- 
deed true that the spirit of truth is leading many of our Chinese 
pastors and preachers into deep spiritual experiences that is mak- 
ing them strong men of God, mighty in prayer, mighty in the 
Scriptures. For this evangelistic spirit we are deeply thankful, 
and for the poise, for the grasp of spiritual things, for added wis- 
dom in directing the thought and work of the church. 

At this meeting thirty-three men asked the prayers of the 
company. Three of that number have since united with the 
church and others are waiting to be received. 

| One significant step taken by the church at 
Home Missionary this meeting was the vote.to open and support 
Work -amissionary chapel of their own. In addition 

| to giving for their own preacher and their own 

church each Christian is expected to give something for advance 
work. This year the church in Ing-hok which has been sending 
its gifts to the general society at Foochow felt they were strong 
enough to support a work all their own. They balloted for a 
preacher and called one of our best men to go up into the north 
district and open a work there in a needy and neglected region. 
The chapel has been rented and fixed up. The churches are 
raising about $100 a year for its support and a splendid work is 
inaugurated, without the least help or suggestion from the 
foreigners. It is their work undertaken for their own people, 
because they feel the obligation upon them to evangelize their 
own people. Such things as these cause us to rejoice and take: 
fresh courage. 


The Wert Thing to be Done. 


Five years ago we started our Boys’ Boarding School 
with twenty little boys in a Chinese style building that had been 
built for a hospital. The entire plant including land, building 


and outfit cost but nine hundred dollars, 
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The school has succeeded beyond our anticipation. The 
numbers have increased beyond our ability to house and care for 
them. It has been what we most desired it toe be, a Christian 
home-school. It has taken these strong hardy mountain 
boys out of heathen surroundings and brought to their minds 
and hearts the revelation of a new world of light and joy and 
truth. Most of the hundred boys who have studied in the - 
school have made a definite start in the Christian life. Ten are 
at present studying in Foochow College and several are definitely 
preparing for the ministry. In a word this school is actually 
providing the trained Christian leaders so sorely needed for the 
Ing-iok Church. 

When we returned from our furlough we found how the 
school was developing and how Dr. Whitney had raised the 
standard of scholarship, When the new term opened, March 
first, we were unable to receive the many applicants that came 
from all over the district. The question was forced tpon us 
again what ought to be done. Here was an increasing demand 
upon our school and the school was unable to meet it. 

Just then most providentially came a letter from a friend 
in America saying that the needs of the Ing Hok school had 
been laid on his heart and he wanted to help. Other friends 
have been sending small sums which we are saving for the new 
building. We find we can build a substantial, two story, brick 
recitation hall and dormitory with kitchens, dining rooms and 
all necessary room for So boys for less than three thousand 
dollars. This is what we now want todo. We believe it will 
be well worth while to give these boys of coming generations a 
chance, We believe such an institution will be of large service 
in building the kingdom of God ont in this whole district. 

The Woodin Memorial Church which appears in the 
picture has been ott grown. ‘The two schools and the con greg- 
ation can not be accommodated here and we propose to use it in 
connectton with the new recitation hall for the school assembly 
room and rebuild the memorial church down in the center of the 
native city. Very fortunately we have been able to secure a 
fine site for tt near the East Gate of the city ( far Ing-hak is, 
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you know, a walled city of some 15co0o souls. ) This site will 
give us the very best facilities for doing evangelistic work. It 
is located close to the center of the business life of the city. It 
will put the new church where it always ought to be, among 
the people whom it is to serve. Twenty-five hundred dollars 
will put up a large brick church that will be a credit. to the cause 
we represent, will accommedate the congregations, and the 
schoolsand give us a meeting place for our conventions that meet 
here regularly. | 

These two buildings are we believe vitally important to 
the developement of the work in Ing-hok. 

God has led us step ty step and we believe he will send 
the money needed to establish this school and church here at 
the center of this field. 


Motes from the Missionary’s Diary 


In May Dr. and Mrs. Whitney left for their furlough in 
America. More than thirty years ago they came to Foochow 
when the work was in its infancy. For the past two years they 
have been in charge of all the work in Ing-hok. It will be im- 
possible to tell all that they have succeeded in accomplishing. 
Suffice it to say that with teaching and supervising the Boarding 
School, dispensing medicine to the sick daily, finishing off two 
new buildings and all the time supervising the work of the 
churches of the district Doctor has put into the past two years 
what would have taxed the strength of a young man. _ 

They were given a large and representative farewell 
showing the appreciation and love of the native Christians and 
the pupils of the two schools for whom they have doneso much. 
_ The work at Ing-hok has grown to be altogether more than one 
wan can care for and we all hope and trust that on their return 
the mission may again locate them with us at Ing-hok. They 
are spending the year with their daughter at Lodi, California. 


It has been impossible for Dr. Emily Smith to return and 
the station finds itself without adoctor. When one realizes that 
we have here two schools for whom we are responsible as well 
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as the two missionary households two days from a doctor one 
must realize the responsibility such a position puts upon us. 

Malaria is the most dreaded and ever present disease and 
for months ‘cholora has been an epidemic in Ing-hok and F oochow 
and all the surrounding country. 

The mission has been calling insistently for a doctor but 
the Woman’s Board has as yet failed to find any where a volun- 
teer for this important work. We hope this will reach the eye 
of some doctor or medical student who will feel it a call anda 
blessed opportunity to come out and minister to this great peo- 
ple. Medical service is one of the best way of reaching the 
hearts of the people with the Gospel. Here is an opon door. | 
Who will enter it and know the joy of such a service? | 


In June seventeen presented themselves for examination 
for church membership in the Ing-hok city church. Nine were 
pupils from the Girls’ School and three were from the Boys’ 
' School. This offering of so many young lives -made glad the 
hearts of teachers and pastor who have workcd and prayed for 
such a moving of the spirit on their hearts. According to the 
rules of the church they will wait until the fall before being re- 
ceived into full communion. Pray that for years to come they 
may be true light-bearers to their people. 


Three of our boys who are studying for the ministry in 
Focchow College spent their summer vacation preaching and 
selling Christian books in three different centers of the district. 
Not only do these boys get great profit themselves from this 
aggressive evangelistic work but the good they do is farreach- 
ing. They are able as well trained, live young men to preach 
the gospel effectively to the young and also to prove to the peo- 


ple the power and benefit of the Christian religion in this great 
reform era. 


Through the generosity of friends in America we were 
able this year to call two new preachers to take up work in Ing- 
hok and another new chapel was opened this summer named by 
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the givers of the funds ‘“‘The Smile of God Chapel’’. From all 
these centers comes the report of large congregations, earnest 
inquirers anda promising outlook for the future. There are still 
chapels left vacant and other large towns calling to us for prea- 
chers and teachers to come and teach them the way of life. In-. 
stead of twelve there should be twenty chapels immediately. 
And it requires but fifty dollars a year to support a preacher 
and his wife as your substitute and feel that you have a church 
and parish all your own. It certainly is worth while to establish 
these centers of Christianity that will in time mould the moral 
and social life of the entire community and become we trust 
self-support churches. | 


We can never forget that the church and the public 
school have made our American civilization possible. We are 
today helping establish these two powerful institutions in the 
Greatest Empire of the world. You and I will not live to see 
on this earth what the final results shall be of these little chapels 
and schools, but if we recall that a few hundred years ago mis- 
sionaries were doing this very thing for our forefather in France, 
and England, in Scotland and Germany we begin to realize that 
God has called us too perhaps to be Empire builders for the 
great future. 


Encouragements in the Jng-bok Girls’ School 


Of the three older girls studying at Ponasang one is in 
the Sophomore year and the other two are completing the pre- 
paratory work. They were among our first pupils in 1902. | 

The attendance of girls is significant because so many 
different parts of the large field are represented. The 37 girls 
enrolled the last two terms came from 17 places and seven of 
these outside: towns were represented for the first time. Cer- 
tainly appreciation of the importance of an education for girls is 
growing and the reform movements have a distinct bearing upon 
it. Take for example the Anti-footbinding Movement, foot- 
bandages being ‘‘from this primeval year of H. I. M. Song Tung 
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subject to an annual fine of from one to four dollars according 
to rank. Or quite as significant the famous Anti-slavery pro- 
clamation against the sale of human beings for money. Women 
and girls have been the greatest sufferers from this terrible 
traffic. 

During March we had the inspiration of the presence with 
us of the General Secretaries of C. E. for China. Mr. and Mrs. 
Strother spent three days at Ing-hok. Those already Endeavorers 
were much helped by their visit andthe younger girls organized 
at that time a Junior society thay was of great help to them. 
The test of the term proved them loyal Endeavorers. 

Of the seventeen who asked to be received in the church 
in June nine were from our older school girls and three were 
women brought to Christ by the personal work of Mrs. Ding, 
the faithful Bible-woman. 

Two of our old girls began Christian work this spring 
each teaching the women and children of her home village. 
May they be but the vanguard of a large number who in the 
years fo come shall carry the blessings they have received here 
out into the darkness of the homes and villages of all Ing-hok. 

This year of the ten day schools of Ing-hok seven are 
taught by women, and in two cases husband and wife work to- 
gether. This w° < not only reaches the children but gives 
ready access to the homes and mothers of the pupils. 


C. E. CHITTENDEN. 


Face to Face with heathenism. 


Illustrating the difficulties in the way of a clear under- 
standing of the new religion one preacher tells of a colporter who 
was selling Bibles. One man in the crowd asked if that sacred 
book could drive away devils, ‘‘Yes,’’ said the colporter, ‘‘those 
who accept this religion do not fear devils.’” The man bought 
a Testament and being subject to night-mare of heavy weight on 
his body which was attributed to the devil sitting on his chest, 
he slept that night with the Testament on his chest. Of course 
the book increased the sense of weight and he had a most miser- 
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able night. Next morning he hurried to the colporter to de- 
mand his money back believing he had been deceived. Moreover 
the devils were so angry with, him they had treated him worse 
than usual, 

The colporter explained that the book was not a talisman 
but that he must get the truth within him. The man went 
away with this explanation. Next morning he came back and 
reported with great statisfaction that it did work and he didn’t 
have to use the whole book but two leaves torn out and stewed 
had madea drink that had driven away the devils and given him 
a peaceful night. ‘‘A most valuable book that and truly the 
foreign religion was good’’. 


Another preacher in a new place reported that 

Casting out during the first month he was called, in the night, 
a Devil to come and cure a youug man possessed with a 

devil. He went and as he came to the house a 
crowd of excited people stood about the door showing their 
wounds and bruises, torn clothes and faces. They mqued him 
not to venture in or he would be killed. But he and two or 
three of the Christians stepped into the bedroom and standing 
by the door began to sing:— 

‘‘Pass ine not, O ;xracious Father! 

Sinful though my heart may be 

Thou might’st leave me but the rather 

Let thy mercy fallon me. Even me’’. 

_ “As we sang on,”’ he said, ‘‘ the young man ceased to 
rave ard scream and when we had finished the hymn we knelt © 
on the floor and prayed and the demoniac hid himself in the 
bedclothes and was quiet. Next day he was apparently well. 
Now the young man and his friends are comiug to the chapel to 
learn more about the power of God’’. 


One of the young preachers who is a very 
Familiar Trials earnest worker reported that his discourage- 
ments were four. 


First, the lack of Bible study and kuowledge of its truths 
on the part of the church members. 

Second, a lack of prayerfulness. 

Third, a lack of strict sabbath observance and church 
attendance. 

Fourth, unwillingness to contribute to the work of the 
church as they ought. 


Facts About Jng-hor. 
Ing-hok is a large district between Foochow and Amoy 
about the size of Connecticut. 
The people of Ing-hok are strong, sturdy, peac- 
People able mountaineers. Open-hearted and kindly and 


of that strength of character that has always 
made mountain dwellers famous. 


The present products are chiefly wood, lumber, 
Products paper, bamboo, fruits of all kinds, sweet pota- 
| toes, camphor, ginger etc. 

Tradition reports that minerals were long azo found in 
her beautiful mountains. At present there is no mining carried 
on. 

There are no roads in Ing-hok. The mountain 
Roads paths are inaccessible except on foot. The onty 
beast of burden is man. Not a wheeled vehicle is 
ever seen in this part of the province. Everything is carried by 


men except that small flat-bottomed sampans are pulled up the 
rapids of the river. 


In going to Foochow we travel by boat and can make the 


journey in parts of two days. All other travel is by foot or the 
slower method of sedan chair. 


In 1864 Ing-hok was set apart to the American 
Mission Work Board and no other board has any work in the 
entire district. For thirty vears Rev. Simeon 
Woodin did the hard pioneer work of the station and to-day his 
name is spoken and his teaching and example remembered in 


villages and town over the entire district. He laid in patience 
the foundation for all that has followed. 
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In 1897 the station was opened and occupied by Rev. and 
Mrs. Dwight Goddard. Mrs. Goddard began them edical work 
and under Mr. Goddard the work of the station was greatly 
enlarged. 

Rev. W. L. Beard was then in charge of the work for 
three years until in rg902 the present missionaries were assigned 
to the work here. Miss Chittenden opened the Girls’ Boarding 
School and in 1g09 the school moved into its beautiful new buil- 
ding with thirty-six girls. In 1905 the Boys’ Boarding school 
was opened. At present the building is over-crowded with 34 
boys enrolled. 

Eleven preachers are ministering to some six hundred 
Christian adherents in twenty different centers where services 
are regularly held. 


Since Dr. Emily Smith returned to America in 1907 
almost no medical work has been done. Land is bought and 
money in hand for the Woman’s Hospital and physician’s re- 
sidence. Who will come to take up this work so full of promise. 


In order to keep the station open and the schools running 
we must have a doctor. God is surely calling some one to minis-— 
ter in Gis name to the suffering people of Ing-hok— /s He calling 
you? | 


Wibere the Money Goes. 


- Below we have given the names of the givers for the work 
in Ing-hok. These gifts have provided scholarships for seven 
girls in the Ing-hok Girls’ Boarding School and three at Foo- 
chow. Also five boys have been kept in Foochow College and 
eight in the Ing-hok Boys’ Boarding School. Six preachers 
supported in interior chapels and one colportuer. 


Also a suitable and permanent chapel has been secured 
in a large market town for $140 and repairs made on another 
chapel in one of our important centers and by economy betweeti 
four and five hundred doilars has been saved for the needed 
Boys’ School building. 
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WHAT MONEY WILL DO? 


$50 will support for a year a native preacher and his 

family and keep open another chapel ina heathen village. Have 
YOUR OWN SUBSTITUTE IN CHINA 

$30. will support a Christian day school and bring toa 
Score or more heathen boys and girls a knowledge of Christ Jesus. 

$10. will keep a needy, deserving boy or girl in Boarding 
School for a year. You may train up a Christian work of unique 
power and usefulness. 

$50. will give you a share in the new school building and 


the new church. A permanent institution planted for coming 
generations. 


Concerning Special Gifts for Jng-bok 


We want to urge again that ~o one send us money that 
would otherwise go to the Treasury of the American Board. It 
would be no gain but a real loss to withdraw the support we 
owe the general work of the Board. 

We do believe there are those among our friends, however, 
whose hearts would rejoice to make a special, glad offering that 
some of these calls might be answered, some of the rich oppor- 
tunities seized. 

We have tried to set before you the needs and the oppor- 
tunities as God has shown them to us. © 

This little pamphlet is sent out with much prayer that 


God may bless it to you and to the extension of His Kingdom 
in China. 


Givers to the Ing=bok Work 


Y. P. S.C. E. Roslindale, Mass. Cheerful Workers, 
Concord, N. H. Hope Church, Worcester, Mass. Highland 
Church, Somerville, Mass. M. E. Branch, Mallet Creek, O. 


Y. P. S.C. E. So. Windham, Conn. S. S. Boylston Church, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Y. P. S.C. E. East Hartford, Conn. 
Mission Circle, Pilgrim Ch. New Haven, Ct. Mrs. Stone, 
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Hartford, Conn. Dr. H. D. Haskins, Cleveland, O. S. S. 1st 
Church, Fall River, Mass. Winthrop GC. Hall, Worcester Mass. 
Spring Hill Baptist Church, Mansfield, Conn. Miss Wellman’s 
S. S. Class, Cleveland. O. Mrs. Moulton, Northbridge, Mass. 
Loura Austin S. S. Class. Oakesdale, Wash. Stanley and 
Donald Fessenden, ‘Townsend Mass. Thomas Baldwin, 
Oxenden, Ontario. Y. P.S.C.E. Perry Center, New York. 
Y.P. S. C. E. Somersville, Conn. Evan W. Thomas, Brockton, 
Mass. Center Church S.S. Hartford, Conn. Miss Fairchild’s 
S. S. Class Providence R.I. Y¥.P.S.C.E. New Lebanon, N.Y. 
Ladies’ Reading Circle Lyle, Minn. Miss Frink’s S. S. Class 
Cleveland, O. Mrs. Wattles, Norwich Town, Conn. Dwight 
Goddard, Cleveland, O. Dr.k.S. Sheldon, Collingswoed, N. Y. 
Rev. H. K. Hawley, Ft. Atkinson, Wisc. 
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